CANADA
Conference had not seriously changed Canada's predominant
interest in American over British imports. The insistent
assertion of independence, the stiffening sense of national
as against 'imperial* views, the mounting importance of
commercial, population, literary, publishing, and broad-
casting influences from the United States, all suggested that
Canada might remain neutral or enter the war deeply divided.
Critics of British foreign policy in the Orient and Europe
were influential, and various schools of 'North Americanism',
'Hemisphere unity', and Isolation5 came into prominence.
There seemed much sympathy for the view that 'European
troubles are not worth the bones of a Toronto Grenadier*.
Parliament debated foreign issues as rarely as possible.
The Government pursued a policy of refusing commitments
and avoiding controversy. The discussion of foreign affairs,
however, was active and widespread in the Press, through
the Canadian Broadcasting Corporation, in numerous lun-
cheon clubs, study groups, and lecture societies. The co-
operative news service of 89 Canadian daily newspapers,
the Canadian Press, cabled thousands of words a day from
Europe to its members. If Parliament preferred silence, the
public preferred information: whatever may be said of the
causes which led Canada into the war, ignorance was not
among them.
American broadcasting with its correspondents in the heat
of every European turmoil, the great American press services
used by the largest Canadian papers, and the large circulation
of American magazines added to Canadian sources of infor-
mation. Indeed, it is almost true to say that the information
upon which the Canadian people based their conclusions in
1939 was as much from American as from Canadian and
more than from British sources.
Yet the Canadian people in September 1939 drew different
conclusions from those of the United States or South
America. The United States legislated neutrality; Canada
declared war.
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